CO F 

Coessen ti a lit y. n. f [from coeffential] Participation of 
the fame efl'ence. 

Coe ja'neous. adj. [con and cetas, Latin ] 

1. Cf the fame age with another. Sometimes with to. 

Pve was old as Adam, and Cain their fon coetaneous unto 
k ot h. Br civil s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 3. 

Every fault hath fome penal effects, coetaneous to the adit. 

Government of the Tongue , f. 6. 

2. Sometimes with. 

i hrough the body every member fuftains another; and all 
are coetaneous, becaule none can fubfift alone. Bentley s Serm. 
Co e te'rnal. adj. [con and tzternus, Lat-J Equally eternal 
with another. 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam ! Milt oris Paradife Lofl. 
CoeteFnally. adv. [from co eternal.] In a ftate of equal 
eternity with another. 

Arius had already difhonoured his coeternally begotten fon. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 52. 

Co ete'rnity. n. f [trom coeternal.] Having exiftence from 
eternity equal with another eternal being. 

1 he eternity of the foil’s generation, and his coeternity and 
confubllantiality with the father, when he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond's Fund. 

COE'VAL. adj. [coccvus, Latin.] 

2. Of the fame age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock. 

Coeval , and nevy fhorn, from the clear brook 

Recent. Prior » 

2. Of the fame age with another, followed by with. 

'1 his religion cannot pretend to be coeval with mankind. 

Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of 
the earth upon its own axis, by the very hypothefis are coequal 
with the former. Bentley s Sermons. 

Silence ! coeval with eternity ; 

Thou wert, e’re nature firft began to be : 

’Twas one vaft nothing all, and all flept fall in thee. Pope. 

3. Sometimes by to. 

Although we had no monuments of religion ancienter than 
idolatry, we have no reafon to conclude, that idolatrous reli- 
gion was coeval to mankind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

CoeFal. n.f [from the adj e£tive.] A contemporary. 

As it were not enough to have outdone all your coevals in 
wit, you will excel them in good nature. Pope. 

CoeVous. adj. [coavus, Lat] Of the fame age. 

Then it fhould not have been the firft, as fuppofing fome 
other thing coevous to it. South's Sermons. 

To Coexi'st. v. n. [con and exifio , Latin.} 

I. To exift at the fame time. 

The three liars that coexijl in heavenly conftellations, are a 
multitude of liars. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Of fubftances no one has any clear idea, farther than of 
certain Ample ideas coexifting together. Locke . 

2* Followed by with. 

It is fufficient that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance ne- 
ver coexijl ed. Locke. 

Coexistence, n.f. [from coexijl.] 

1. Having exillence at the fame time with another. 

The meafurmg of any duration, by fome motion, depends 
not on the real coexijience of that thing to that motion, or 
any other periods of revolution. Locke. 

2i More commonly followed by with. _ 

We can demonllrate the being of God s eternal ideas, an 

their coexijience with him. Grew s Cofmol. b. ii. c. 4* f ^ 4 * 
Coexistent, adj. [from coexijl.'] 

1. Having exiftence at the fame time with another, with ft?. _ 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing by time, it is 
not requifite that that thing Ihould be coexijlent^ to the motion 
we meafure by, or any other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2 . Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent neceflity, but coexifent with t ie 

Bramh. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration as .is co- 

exit lent with the motions of the great bodies of the umverfe. 
J Locke s Works. 

All that one point is either future or paft, and no parts 
are coexifent or contemporary with it. Bentleys Sermons. 

To Coex ie'nd. tr. *. [con and extendo, Lat.] To extend 
to the fame fpace or duration with another. . , , . , 

Every motion is, in fome fort, coextended with the body 
moved. Grew’ s Cofmol. b. n. r. i.fz. 

Co EXTENSION, n.f [from coextend] The a£I or ftate o ex- 
tending to the fame fpace or duration with, another. 

And though it be a fpirit, yet 1 And it is no inconvenience 

to have fome analogy, at leaft of coextenfon, with my body. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

CO'FFEE. n. f [ It is originally Arabick, pronounced 
caheu by the Turks, and cahuab by the Arabs.] The tiee is 

a foecies of Arabick Jessamine, which fee. 

it is found to fucceed as well in the Caribbee iflands as in 


C O F 

t!ie u n ^ 1V n ?F e of growth : but whe *er the coffee produced 
in the Weft Indies will prove as good as that from Mocha in 
Arabia helix, time will difeover. The berry brought from 
tiie Levant is moft efteemed ; and the berry, when ripe, is 


found as hard as horn. 


Miller. 


Coeeee alfo denotes a drink prepared from the berries 
very familiar in Europe for thefe eighty years, and amono- the 
1 urks for one hundred and Afty. Some refer the invention 
of coffee to the PerAans ; from whom it was learned, in the 
Afteenth century, by a mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth 
of the Red Sea, where it fcon came in vogue, and palled 
from thence to Mecca, and from Arabia helix to Cairo. 
From Egypt the ufe of coffee advanced to Syria and Conftan- 
tinople. 1 hevenot, the traveller, was the Arft who brought 
it into F ranee ; and a Greek fervant, called Pafqua, brought 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 
1652, to make his coffee, Arft fet up the profeflion of 
coffeeman, and introduced the drink among us ; though fome 
fay Dr. Harvey had ufed it before. Chambers. 

They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made of a 
berry of the fame name, as black as foot, and of a ftrong 
feent, but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as they can drink it. This drink com- 
forteth the brain and heart, and helpeth digeftion. Bacon. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the fpoon. Pope. 

Coffeehouse, n.f. [coffee and houfe.] A houfe of entertain- 
ment where coffee is fold, and the guefts are fupplied with 
news papers. 

At ten, from coffeehoufe or play. 

Returning, Anifhes the day. Prior. 

It is a point they do not concern themfelves about, farther 
than perhaps as a fubjedt in a coffeehoufe. Swift . 

CoFfeeman. n.f. [coffee and man.] One that keeps a coffee- 
houfe. 

Conflder your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you 
hear that they preferred a coffeeman to Agefilaus ? Addifon. 
CoFfeepot. n.f [coffee and pot.] The covered pot in which 
coffee is boiled. 

COTTER. n.f. [cojqie, Saxon.] 

1. A cheft generally for keeping money. 

Two iron coffers hung on either fide, 

With precious metal full as they could hold. Fairy J$ueen. 

The lining of his coffers fliall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars Shakefp. Rich. JL 
If you deftroy your governour that is wealthy, you muft 
chufe another, who will fill his coffers out of what is left. L’Efr . 

2. Treafure. 

He would difeharge it without any burthen to the queen’s 
offers, for honour fake. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers . 

3. [In architedture.] A fquare depreffure in each interval be- 

tween the modillions of the Corinthian cornice, ufually Ailed 
with fome enrichment. Chambers . 

4. [In fortiAcation.] A hollow lodgment acrofs a dry moat, 

from Ax to feven foot deep, and from Axteen to eighteen 
broad ; the upper part being made of pieces of timber, railed 
two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation 
has hurdles laden with earth for its covering, and ferves as a 
parapet with embrafures. Chambers. 

To CoFfer. v. a. [from the noun.] To treafure up in chefts. 
Treafure, as a war might draw forth, lo a peace fucceeding 
might coffer up. Bacon s Henry VII. 

CoFferer of the King’s Houjhold. n. f A principal officer of 
his majefty’s court, next under the comptroller, that, in the 
comptinghoufe and elfev/here, hath a fpecial overfight of other 
officers of the houfhold, for their good demeanour in their 
offices. Cowel. 

CO'FFIN. n.f. [cofin, French.] . 

1 . The box or cheft in which dead bodies are put into th« 
ground It is ufed both of wood and othei matter. 

b He went as if he had been the coffin that carried himfe If to 

his fepulchre. S,dn ^ L 

Not a flower fweet 

On my black coffin let there be ftrown. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
One fate they have. 

The (hip their coffin, and the fea their grave. Water. 

The joiner is fltting ferews to your coffin. towiju 

2. A mould of pafte for a pye. 

3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, ufed by grocers. 

4 ’ la cZ 7 il'of a horfe, is the whole hoof of the foot above the 
coronet, including the coffin bone. T he coffin _bone is a 
fpongy bone, inclofed in the nsidft of the hoof,^^ 
the whole form of the foot. . , r - _ir n 

To Co'ffin. v. c. [from the noun ] To incrofe in a cemti- 
Would’ft thou have laugh’d, had I com eccffip 

That weep’ft to fee me triumph ? Sbafoff. C 

Let me he 

In prifon, and here be coffin’d, when I die. ^ 
CoFfinmaker. n.f. [effin and maker.] Onewi 

to make coffins. „ . , : <r n t] 

Where will be your fextons, coffinmalers and plumrn ^ 

3 ' 




COG 

T° CGG. v. a. [A word of uncertain original, derived by oa in- 
ner from coaueliner, French.] 

1. To flatter; to wheedle ; to footh by adulatory fpeecnes. 

I’ll mountebank their loves. 

Cop- their hearts from them, and come home belov d . 

Of all the trades in Rome. Shakefp. Con^^^^ 

2. To obtrude by falfehood. . nr - 

The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration by a fallihca- 
tion, by cogging in the word. Till oiJon,Prrf ace. 

I have copged in the word to ferve my turn. Stilling feet. 

Fufthan tragedies, or inflpid comedies, have, by concerted 
applaufes, been cogged wpdh the town for mafterpieces. Dennis. 

3. To Cog « die. To feoire it, fo as to dire# its fall ; to fallify. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, ? 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky Ace. Drydcn’s Pcrfi Sat. 

For guineas in other men s breeches, 

Your gamefters will palm and will cog. _ Swift. 

Ye gallants of Newgate, whofe Angers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 

To Ccg. v. 7 1. To lye; to wheedle. 

Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog-, I cannot prate, Mr?. Ford 1 : now 
Ihall I An in my wifli. Shakefp. Mary Wives of IVindJor . 
COG. n.f. The tooth of a wheel, by which it a&s upon 
another wheel. 

To Cog. v. a. [from the noun.] To Ax cogs in a wheel. 
Co'gency. n.f [from cogent.] Force; ftrength ; power of 
compelling ; conviction* 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcience, becaufe they are 
felf-evident, have been fuppofed innate; although nobody ever 
{hewed the foundation of their clearnefs and cogency. Locke. 
COGENT, adj. [cogens, Latin.] Forcible; refiftlefs; con- 
vincing; powerful; having the power to compel conviction. 
Such is the cogent force of nature. P nor. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if poffible, this moft cogent proof of a 
Deity. Bentley. 

Co'gently. adv. [from cogent.] With re Aftlefs force; forcibly; 
fo as to force conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as being weak 
or fallacious, which our own exiftence, and the fenfible parts 
of the univerfe, offer fo clearly and cogently to our thoughts. 

Locke. 

Co'gger. n.f [from To cog.] A flatterer; a wheedler. 
Co'gglestone. n.f [cuogolo, Ital. ] A little ftone ; a fmall 
pebble. Skinner. 

Co'gitable. adj. [from cogito, Lat.] That which may be 
thought on ; what may be the fubjeCt of thought. 

To CO'GITATE. v. n. [cogito, Lat.] To think. Did. 
Cogita'tion. n.f [cogitatio, Latin.] 

1. Thought; the aCt of thinking. 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being ftrangers from 
the life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. Hooker. 

A piCIure puts me in mind of a friend : the intention of 
the mind in feeing, is carried to the obieCt reprefented, which 
is no more than Ample cogitation, or apprehenAon of the per- 
son . Stillingfcet’s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol . 

This Defcartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation, be- 
caufe they could never be brought to Agnify their thoughts by 
any artiAcial Agns. Ray on the Creation. 

Thefe powers of cogitation, and volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion and modification of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofe; refleCIion previous to aCIion. 

The king, perceiving that his defires were intemperate, 
and his cogitations vaft and irregular, began not to brook him 

we K _ Bacon s Henry VII. 

3. Meditation. 

On fome great charge employ’d 
He feem’d, or Axt in cogitation deep. Milt. Paradife Loft. 
Cogitative, adj. [from cogito , Latin.] 

1. Having the power of thought and refleCIion. 

Ii thefe powers of cogitation and fenfation are neither inhe- 
lent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
fome cogitative fubftance, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

2 . Given to thought and deep meditation. 

jl he earl had the clofer and more referved countenance, 
being by nature more cogitative . ' Wot ton. 

CognaFion. n.f [cognaiio, Latin.] 

1. Kindred; defeent from the fame original. 

Two vices I fliall mention, as being of near cognation to in- 
gratitude, pride and hard-heartednefs, or want of com- 

paffion . _ South’s Sermons . 

Let the criticks tell me what certain fenfe they could put 
upon either of thefe four words, by their mere cognation with 

e ae other. . Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. relation ; participation of the fame nature. 

ie induceth us to aferibe efieCIs unto caufes of no cov~ 

r naUon • , Breton's Vulgar Errours, b. i. r. it. 

°ten p ISEE ' law -J Hc to whom a Ane in lands or 

tenements is acknowledged. Crr J 

~kdteth a R " U '-' kw '^ Is he that P affet h oracknow- 

a m d nne ln or tenements to another. Cowel. 


C O FI 

COGNATION, n.f [cegmiio, Latin.] Knowledge ; complete 

conviCIion. . . 

1 will not be myfelf nor have cognition u 

Of what I feel : I am all patience. Sh. Trail ana C / e W Cl ' 
God, as he created all things, fo is he beyond and m t,-* . 

as under his fubjeCtion, or in hts pro- 
but in their very eiTence, as in the 


Shakefp. Cmolanus. all, not only in power 


fence, as in his cognition ; 


Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c.z. 

Latin.] Having the power 


foul of their cafualtics. 

Cognitive, adj. [Irom cogmtus- 

cf knowing. , . • • 

Unlefs the underftanding employ and exerc.ie its cognitive 

or apprehenAve power about thcie teims, c J ‘ c 

aCIual apprehenAon of them. ^ _ 

Cognizable, adj. [cagnofab'e, French. j 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2. Proper to be tried, judged, or examined. • ^ r 

Some are merely of ccclehaftical cognizance, otaj.o c. 
mixed nature, fuch as are cognizab.e both in the ecclcnaltiL.i . 
and fecular courts. . ^ AylifficM a .- l 

Co'gnizance. inf [connoifance, French.] 

1. Judicial notice ; trial; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to conflder how we r^y 
difcountcnance and prevent thofe evils whicn the law can ta d 

no cognizance of. D Efj an S e ‘ 

Happinefs or mifery, in converfe with others, depends upon 
things which human laws can take no cognizant e or. . South i 

The moral crime is completed, and there are only circum- 
ftances wanting to work it up for the cognizance of tne law. 

Addijon’s Freeholder , N°. 6. 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king’s going away the earl’s fervants ftood, in a 
feemly manner, in thqir livery coats, with cognizances, ranged 
on both Ades, and made the king a bow. Bacon s Henry v In 
Thefe were the proper cogniz,ances and coat-arms o! the 
tribes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. IQ- 

COGNO'MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Lat.] Having the fame 
name. 

Nor do thofe animals more refemble the creatures on earthy 
than they on earth the conftellations which pafs under animal 
names in heaven ; nor the doghfh at lea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his cognomina l or namefake in the 
heavens. Brown’s V u gar Errours, b. iii. c„ 24. 

CognominaFion. n.f [cognomen, Latin ] 

1. A furname ; the name of a family. 

2. A name added from any accident or quality. 

Pompey deferved the name great : Alexander, of the fame 
. cognomination, was generaliffimo of Greece. Bratton’s l u. . L. . 
COGNCFSCENCE. n.f [cognofcc, Latin.] Knowledge: the 
ftate or a< 5 t of knowing. Did. 

Cogno'scible. adj. [cognofco, Latin.] That maybe known 3 
being the object of knowledge. 

The fame that is faid for the redundance of matters intelli- 
gible and cognofcible in things natural, may be applied to things 
artiAcial. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

To COHA'BIT. v. n. [cohabito, Latin.] 

1. To dwell with another in the fame place* 

The victorious Philiftines were worfted by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a conquering 
army : they were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. 

South’s Sermons. 

2. To 1 Fe together as hufband and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a deAgrt 
to cohabit with her as fuch. Fiddes’s Sermons. 

CohaFitant. n.f [from cohabit.] An inhabitant of the 
fame place. 

1 he oppreffed Indians proteft againft that heaven where 
the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. Decay of Piety. 

Cohabitation, n.f [from cohabit.] 

1. The a£I or ftate of inhabiting the fame place with another. 

2. The ftate of living together as married perfons. 

Which defeil, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation, and adlual confummation, yet it was enough to 
make voiu a contract. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Monfieur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 
feven ty years cohabitation. Tatler, N°. 56. 

CoheAr. n.f [coharcs, Lat.] One of fe'veral among whom 
an inheritance is divided. 

Married perfons, and widows and virgins, are all coheirs iri 
the inheritance of Jefus, if they live within the laws of their 
eftat e. _ Taylor’s H ly Living. 

Coheiress, n. f. [from coheir.] A woman who has an equal 
fhare of an inheritance with other women. 

To COHE ; RE. v. n. [cohareo, Latin.] 

1. To ftick together; to hold fail one to another, as parts of 
the fame body. 

Two pieces of marble, having their furface exactly plain, 
polite, and applied to each other in fuch a manner as to inter- 
cept the air, do cohere Armly together a.v one. Woodward ■. 

W e And that the foice, whereby bodies cohere, is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than when 
they are at ever fo fmall a finite diftance. Cheyne's Phil Priiu 

None 
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